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Last  year,  America  tasted  the 
fruits  of  victory  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  For  us  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  that  fruit  was  especially 
sweet.  It  was  our  reward  for  years  of 
hard  work  put  into  achieving  an 
Army  of  excellence  — years  of 
turning  our  Army  into  an  Army 
second  to  none. 

Our  Desert  Storm  victory  proved 
to  us  and  to  the  world  that  our  Army 
had  come  to  the  top  of  its  form  — 
highly  mobile,  lethal,  proud,  and 
professional.  So,  for  a few  brief 
months  in  1991,  as  our  soldiers 
returned  home  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  many  Americans  allowed 
themselves  the  luxury  of  rejoicing. 
We  in  the  Army  took  special  pride 
in  our  victory,  our  “birthday 
present”  for  the  Army’s  216th 
birthday. 

Today,  the  Army  celebrates  its 
217th  birthday.  On  this  same  day, 
which  is  also  Rag  Day,  all 
Americans  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
American  flag.  In  our  memory,  we 
still  see  the  proud  flags  that  lined  so 
many  American  streets  on  which 
our  returning  heroes  marched,  vic- 
torious in  Desert  Storm.  We  also 
hear  echoes  of  the  cheers  and  band 
music  that  hailed  our  brave  troops. 

The  image  of  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  of  our  flag  remains  vivid  in  our 
mind.  The  music  and  cheers, 
though,  echo  more  faintly  with  each 
passing  month.  We  know  Desert 
Storm  is  history,  and  that  we  must 
turn  our  full  attention  to  the  future. 

After  all,  a birthday  is  more  than 
growing  a year  older.  Like  each 
New  Year’s  Day,  it’s  also  an  oc- 
casion to  take  fresh  stock  of  oursel- 
ves, to  renew  our  vision  of  where 
we’re  going.  Are  we  assuring  that 
tomorrow’s  Army  will  be  as  fit  to 
defend  our  proud  flag  as  the  Army 


of  1991?  What  have  we  done  this 
past  year  to  make  it  so? 

The  answer  is,  we’ve  done  a lot. 
But  it’s  a complex  question.  To 
answer  it  fully,  we  have  to  look  back 
more  than  a year.  Our  Desert  Storm 
victory  was  forged  in  previous  years 
when  Army  birthdays  passed  with 
little  notice.  During  the  70s  and  80s, 
for  example,  high  standards  for  sol- 
diers were  established  and  sus- 
tained; standards  for  physical 
fitness;standards  for  training;  stand- 
ards for  education  and  professional 
development;  standards  for  pay  and 
benefit;  and  standards  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  personnel,  regard- 
less of  race  or  gender. 

We  didn’t  meet  these  standards 
overnight,  though.  And  in  each  of 
those  years  of  laying  the 
groundwork,  Army  leaders 
wondered  if  they’d  be  able  to  recruit 
and  retain  an  all-volunteer  Army  for 
another  year.  But  with  hard  work, 
we  alwaysdim  - 

On  our  217th  birthday,  we  rejoice 
that  global  war  remains  less  likely 
that  it  was  only  three  years  ago.  It’s 
less  likely  because  the  main  threat 
that’s  guided  our  military  planning 
since  World  War  II  — the  threat  of 
Soviet  invasion  into  Western 
Europe  — has  disappeared.  And 
with  our  rejoicing,  we  can  take  pride 
in  the  Army’s  vital  role.  Our  Army’s 
forward-deployed  forces,  contin- 
gency capabilities  and  Total  Force 
readiness  hastened  the  end  of  a 
dangerous  and  uncertain  era  — the 
Cold  War  era.  In  helping  win  the 
Cold  War,  our  Army  helped  spread 
freedom  and  democracy  throughout 
the  world. 

After  World  Wars  I and  II,  our 
armed  forces  were  reduced  without 
much  regard  for  the  future.  Even- 
tually, that  poor  judgement  con- 


tributed to  our  combat  ineffective- 
ness at  places  such  as  the  Kasserine 
Pass  in  Tunisia,  and  Bataan  in  the 
Philippines,  during  World  War  II, 
and  the  Pusan  Perimeter,  during  the 
Korean  War. 

On  our  217th  birthday, we  can 
take  heart  that  the  “reshapers”  of 
today’s  Army  are  committed  to 
maintaining  a Base  Force  that  is 
tailored  to  meet  future  contingen- 
cies. This  means  that  our  reduction 
efforts  are  focusing  on  defining 
what  our  armed  forces  must  be 
capable  of  doing  — a capabilities- 
driven  plan  — instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary threat-driven  plan. 

Last  year,  our  years  of  hard  work 
rebuilding  the  Army  were  tested. 
Our  Total  Army  team  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  that  our  Army  is 
not  a hollow  Army.  This  year,  we 
can  celebrate  the  evolving  Army  of 
the  future.  We’re  continuing  to 
build  the  right  Army  for  that  uncer- 
tain future.  We’re  breaking  the  his- 
torical pattern  of  laying  down  our 
arms  after  every  major  war,  only  to 
face  a new  foe  with  an  ill-prepared 
force. 

This  time  we’ll  build  and  main- 
tain the  right  force  for  the  times  and 
keep  it  honed  to  a razor’s  edge.  We 
can’t  help  feeling  at  least  a tinge  of 
regret  to  see  the  colors  of  many 
proud  Army  units  being  unfurled 
and  cased.  But  we  accept  the 
sacrifices  that  make  us  better  able  to 
fulfill  the  motto  on  our  Army  seal: 
"This  We’ll  Defend." 

The  building  of  a force  better  able 
to  defend  American  freedom  is  an 
Army  birthday  present  all  of  us 
deserve  and  should  be  delighted  to 
receive.  This  we’ll  defend  — this 
land,  this  nation,  this  flag  that  must 
never  be  furled  and  cased. 
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The  way  I see  it 

f ~ 


All  “The  Way  I See  It"  forms  received  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff  are  handled  promptly.  Those  that 
are  signed  and  include  a phone  number  will  receive  a phone  call  within  48  hours  of  receipt.  Those  with 
addresses  will  receive  a written  response  approximately  3 weeks  from  receipt. 


A recruiter  writes: 

Update  the  LEADS  System/l-800-USA-ARMY.  The  main  problem  I'm  seeing  is  that 
it  takes  a week  from  the  time  the  individual  calls  to  the  time  the  recruiter 
actually  receives  the  LEADS  card.  Why  not  automate  LEADS  into  the  ARADS 
System  so  that  when  the  individual  requests  information,  the  LEADS  codes  it 
into  the  system  and  the  information  on  the  individual  pops  up  the  next  day  on 
ARADS  for  the  respective  station?  From  all  the  LEADS  cards  I have  received, 
when  I contacted  the  individuals  they  said  they  had  gotten  tired  of  waiting 
for  a recruiter  to  contact  them  and  either  became  uninterested,  or  contacted 
another  branch  of  service  and  enlisted. 

Also,  for  the  give-away  items  such  as  USAR  neon  caps,  why  not  have  the 
recruiter  verify  the  information  and  intent  of  the  individual  (prequal) 
before  the  individual  can  receive  the  free  gift,  instead  of  just  letting 
individuals  send  in  for  the  free  gift? 

Advertising  and  Public  Affairs  replies: 

We  are  in  fact  working  towards  providing  this  service  to  the  field 
recruiter.  The  command  is  currently  developing  an  ARADS  module  which  will 
accept  electronically  generated  LEADS.  Also,  recent  Recruiter  2000  meetings 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  recruiters  will  be  receiving  LEADS  electroni- 
cally in  the  future. 

The  second  question  suggests  that  we  provide  the  recruiters  with  premiums 
so  that  recruiters  could  prequalify  advertising  responders  providing  "Free 
Gifts"  only  to  those  who  are  qualified.  This  idea  has  been  raised  many  times 
in  the  past.  It  is  not  a practical  solution.  In  1988  we  ran  a test  in  5th 
Brigade  to  see  if  recruiters  distributing  premiums  would  be  more  effective  in 
increasing  station  traffic.  We  sent  this  test  mailing  to  30,000  newly 
graduated  seniors  telling  them  that  they  could  receive  an  additional  premium 
if  they  validated  the  provided  Business  Reply  Card  with  their  local  recruiter 
prior  to  sending  in  their  request.  Out  of  the  30,000  tested  only  eight  in- 
dividuals went  into  visit  their  local  recruiter  to  receive  the  second 
premium . 


CSM  Ernest  Hickle  would  like  to  thank  all 
personnel  who  send  in  their  comments  and  sug- 
gestions. 

“This  is  the  way  to  make  a good  organization 
even  better,”  says  Hickle. 

Keep  those  cards  and  letters  coming,  folks! 


How  do  you  see  it? 
Send  your  comments 
on  the  form  on  page 
15. 
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Delta  Force 
needs  OORs 

I Qualified  OOR  recruiters  may 
apply  by  July  30, 1992  for  posi- 
tions as  Delta  Force  recruiters. 
Selected  volunteers  will  receive 
training  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Currently,  Delta  Force  recruiting 
positions  are  available  at  Fort 
Bragg.  Delta  Force  recruiters  travel 
extensively  and  are  in  paid 
parachute  positions.  Only  OOR 
recruiters  will  be  considered. 

Prerequisites: 

■ Be  male 

■ Be  in  rank  of  SSG  with  over 
3 years  TIG  or  junior  SFC 

■ Have  no  history  of  recruiting 
disciplinary  action 

■ Possess  or  be  able  to  obtain  a 
secret  security  clearance 

■ GT  score  of  at  least  110 

■ Be  able  to  pass  APRT 

■ Be  able  to  swim  100  meters 

■ Have  demonstrated  success 
as  an  Army  recruiter  (success- 
ful station  commander 
preferred) 

■ Must  be  OOR 

■ Be  Airborne  qualified  or 
volunteer  for  airborne  train- 
ing prior  to  assignment 

■ Last  cost  move  no  later  than 
May  90 

To  volunteer,  send  DA  Form  2 
and  DA  Form  2-1  along  with 
recent  photo  to  HQ  USAREC, 
Recruiting  Operations,  ATTN: 

MSG  James  Bass,  Fort  Sheridan, 

IL  60037.  For  more  information, 
call  1-800-223-3735,  extension 
3474. 


Promotions 
depend  on 
NCOES 

I The  linking  of  promotions  with 
the  Noncommissioned  Officer 
Education  System  is  progressing. 
Already,  specialists  must  complete 
the  Primary  Leadership  Develop- 
ment Course  before  being 
promoted  to  sergeant. 

The  Basic  NCO  Course,  now  re- 
quired for  consideration  for  promo- 
tion to  sergeant  first  class,  will  be 
needed  to  reach  staff  sergeant,  ef- 
fective October  1992.  The  Ad- 
vanced NCO  Course,  now  needed 
for  master  sergeant  consideration, 
will  be  a must  for  sergeant  first 
class  in  October  1993.  And  the 
U.S.  Army  Sergeants  Major 
Academy,  now  required  for  ap- 
pointment to  command  sergeant 
major,  will  precede  promotion  to 
sergeant  major,  effective  October 
1993. 

The  Army  is  reviewing  priorities 
for  ANCOC  attendance,  and  con- 
sidering changes  to  centralized 
promotion  board  dates,  to  smooth 
the  linkage  plan. 

ARNEWS 


Soldiers  owe 
reserve  time 

I Soldiers  approved  for  the  Spe- 
cial Separation  Benefit  or  the 
Voluntary  Separation  Incentive 
will  incur  a reserve  obligation,  ac- 
cording to  LTC  Tim  Decker,  Of- 
fice of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel.  The  SSB  requires 
three  years,  beyond  any  existing 
service  obligation,  in  the  Ready 
Reserve.  The  VS  I requires  a Ready 
Reserve  obligation  for  as  long  as 
the  soldier  receives  the  VS  I pay- 
ments. 

Soldiers  who  take  VSI,  then 
enter  the  Ready  Reserve  program 
in  a pay  status  — such  as  the  Ac- 
tive Guard/Reserve,  troop  program 
units  and  individual  mobilization 
augmentees  — will  have  to  repay 
some  of  their  VSI,  Decker  said.  He 
added  that  VSI  and  SSB  recipients 
who  later  qualify  for  reserve  retire- 
ment will  also  have  to  repay  the  in- 
centives at  that  time. 


Army  promotes 
savings  bonds 

H The  Army’s  annual  savings 
bond  campaign  will  end  in  less 
than  a month. 

Savings  bonds  provide  soldiers 
with  market-based  variable  interest 
rates  on  bonds  held  for  5 years  or 
longer.  In  addition,  bonds  can  be 
used  as  a supplemental  income 
during  retirement. 

Soldiers  can  use  the  payroll 
savings  program  to  purchase  bonds 
automatically  with  each  paycheck. 

Call  your  local  finance  office  for 
more  information. 

ARNEWS 
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News  Briefs 


Army  poster  a 
winner 

I The  Our  Heritage  Series:  Bill 
of  Rights  poster  has  won  the  pres- 
tigious Media  and  Methods  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Award.  A 
teaching  aid  package,  the  Our 
Heritage  Series  has  been  dis- 
tributed nationwide  to  high  schools 
for  the  past  four  years. 

The  colorful  Bill  of  Rights 
poster  depicts  Main  Street,  USA, 
and  is  bordered  by  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
Distribution  of  the  poster  was 
made  to  the  field  in  August  1991. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  the 
Army  and  Young  and  Rubicam 
have  won  the  award. 


Get  your  copy 
here 

I The  Army’s  Enlisted  Records 
and  Evaluation  Center  will  provide 
NCOs  a copy  of  their  official  file. 

Personnel  records  will  be  mailed 
to  soldiers  at  their  unit  of  assign- 
ment mailing  address. 

The  official  file  request  is  the 
latest  add-on  to  existing  interactive 
voice  responses  available  to  NCOs. 

NCOs  have  been  able  to  obtain 
the  date  of  their  official 
photograph  and  the  end-date  of 
their  last  evaluation  report  since 
March  1990. 

The  option  allows  NCOs  to 
validate  information  on  documents 
available  to  Army  centralized 
promotion  boards. 

To  select  one  of  the  options,  call 
DSN  699-3714  or  commercial 
(317)  542-3714.  A push-button 
tone  phone  is  required. 

Callers  will  be  asked  to  provide 


a social  security  number.  As  many 
as  five  individuals’  SSNs  may  be 
entered. 

Four  options  are  presented: 

■ For  complete  board  informa- 
tion, press  1,  followed  by  the 
number  (#)  symbol. 

■ For  photo  data  only,  press  2, 
followed  by  the  number  sym- 
bol. 

■ For  NCO  evaluation,  press  3, 
followed  by  the  number  sym- 
bol. 

■ For  OMPF  request,  press  4, 
followed  by  the  number  sym- 
bol. In  the  event  of  a recent 
transfer,  allow  time  for  the 
Enlisted  Master  File  to  reflect 
an  updated  unit  of  assignment. 

As  always,  NCOs  may  submit  a 
written  request  for  a copy  of  their 
official  files.  Send  a signed  request 
to: 

Commander 

U.S.  Army  Enlisted  Records  and 
Evaluation  Center 

ATTN:  PCRE-RF 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  IN 
46249-5301 
ARNEWS 


AFAP  begins 
annual  cycle 

M Spring  sets  off  the  cycle  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  the 
Army.  This  is  when  communities 
Armywide  hold  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss concerns  and  suggest  changes. 

The  Army  Family  Action  Plan  is 
for  all  members  of  the  Army  fami- 
ly — single  and  married  soldiers, 
family  members,  retirees,  reservists 
and  civilian  employees.  Many  is- 
sues raised  at  local  AFAP  spring 
conferences  can  be  resolved  by  the 
installation  leadership.  Those 


having  broader  scope  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  higher  headquarters. 
Then,  every  October,  a Department 
of  the  Army-level  AFAP  con- 
ference is  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  installation  repre- 
sentatives identify  the  most  press- 
ing issues.  These  are  adopted  into 
that  year’s  Army  Family  Action 
Plan  and  addressed  by  the  Army 
staff. 

Progress  toward  resolving 
AFAP  issues  is  reviewed  twice  a 
year  by  the  General  Officer  Steer- 
ing Committee,  chaired  by  the 
Army’s  vice  chief  of  staff.  This 
committee’s  next  meeting  will  be 
June  2,  in  Arlington,  Va.  The  mem- 
bers will  decide  which  issues  have 
been  resolved  and  which  need 
more  work. 

Since  the  AFAP  was  initiated  in 
1983, 173  issues  have  been 
resolved  at  DA  level,  and  many 
others  at  local  installations.  These 
have  included  the  increased 
availability  of  child  care,  increased 
Servicemen’s  Group  Life  In- 
surance coverage  and  improve- 
ments in  barracks  life.  Each 
resolved  issue  means  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  Army  life. 

The  Army  leadership  is  now 
dealing  with  70  active  issues. 

AFAP  organizers  encourage  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  family  to  speak 
up,  to  get  involved  in  the  local 
AFAP  process.  Those  interested  in 
making  a difference  should  contact 
their  community’s  Directorate  of 
Personnel  and  Community  Ac- 
tivities for  more  information. 
Suzanne  Lederer,  ARNEWS 

Editor’ s note:  Lederer  is  with  the 

U.S.  Army  Community  and  Fami- 
ly Support  Center. 
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Nine  types  of 
objection 


To  develop  a “winning  edge”  in  selling,  to  become 
one  of  the  very  best  in  your  field,  you  must 
develop  and  learn  logical  answers  in  advance  for  the 
six  objections  that  you  encounter  most  frequently. 

Why?  Because  the  Law  of  Six  (Recruiter  Journal, 

May  1992)  states  that  there  are  basically  not  more  than 
six  major  objections  to  buying  an  enlistment  or  a com- 
mission into  the  Army 
or  the  Army  Reserve. 

In  developing  your 
answers  to  these  six 
major  objections,  it  is 
important  to  know  that 
each  one  of  them  can  be 
categorized  into  one  of 
nine  different  types.  To 
become  one  of  the  most 
successful  recruiters, 
you  must  learn  these 
different  objections  and 
be  able  to  recognize 
them.  While  they  all  look  similar  on  the  surface,  expert 
salespeople  are  able  to  sort  them  out  and  respond  to 
each  one  a little  differently.  Remember,  the  winning 
edge  requires  you  to  be  only  3 to  4 percent  better  in  sell- 
ing. If  you  want  to  achieve  great  success,  you  must  be  3 
to  4 percent  better  in  handling  objections. 

Let’s  review  the  types  of  objections  and  explore 
specific  guidance  in  handling  to  each  one,  so  that  you 


can  develop  a response  to  each  one.  As  we  discuss 
them,  keep  in  mind  which  of  these  objections  you  hear 
most  often.  Keep  focused  on  what  response  you  can 
develop  for  each  one. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  people  you  speak  to  will  not  be 
interested  when  you  begin  your  presentation.  They 
can’t  use  it,  don’t  need  it,  or  don’t  want  it.  This  is  be- 
cause they  have  general 
sales  resistance.  General 
sales  resistance  is  the  first 
type  of  objection  and  is 
something  that  occurs  at 
the  beginning  of  practical- 
ly every  sales  message. 
Why  is  this  resistance  so 
prevalent? 

The  general  public  is 
literally  bombarded  by 
sales  messages  every  day. 
The  average  person  must 
tolerate  up  to  2,000  com- 
mercials or  sales  messages  every  week  that  are 
delivered  through  different  media  sources  (television, 
news-papers,  radio,  telephone,  etc.).  By  nature,  people 
develop  a resistance  to  this  massive  number  of  sales 
messages.  This  is  natural.  To  be  successful,  expect  this 
resistance  and  develop  a technique  to  bypass  it  at  the 
very  beginning  of  your  interview. 

What  is  the  best  technique  to  bypass  this  resistance? 


To  become  one  of  the 
most  successful 
recruiters,  you  must 
learn  these  different 
types  of  objections. 
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The  Institute  for  Executive  Development  states  that 
their  studies  show  that  the  key  to  bypassing  this  general 
sales  resistance  is  to  develop  a very  powerful  opening 
— one  that  gets  the  attention  of  the  prospect  right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sales  interview.  To  be  powerful,  this 
opening  must  appeal  to  an  emotion  (either  the  desire 
for  gain  or  the  fear  of  loss),  and  it  must  point  to  a solu- 
tion to  the  prospect’s  problem  (or  felt  dissatisfaction). 


The  stronger  your 
opening , the  more  ef- 
fective your  sales 
presentation  will  be 


It  must  point  to  a benefit.  The  stronger  your  opening, 
the  more  effective  your  sales  presentation  will  be. 

Using  a powerful,  solution  oriented  opening  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  break  down  this  general  sales  resis- 
tance from  the  very  beginning. 

Another  type  of  objection  is  a request  for  informa- 
tion. The  prospect  is  simply  saying,  “I  don’t  understand 
it.”  This  if  merely  a request  for  more  information  on 
Army  or  Army  Reserve  options  and  benefits.  To  handle 
this  type  of  objection  provide  the  information  re- 
quested. And  fulfill  the  request  promptly ! Compliment 
the  person.  Say,  “Thank  you  for  asking  that  question.” 
And  then  provide  the  information. 

Next  is  the  objective  objection.  This  is  an  objection 
where  the  person  doesn’t  believe  or  understand  that 
your  product  will  satisfy  his  need  or  problem.  The 
prospect  is  saying,  “I  don’t  think  the  Army  or  Army 
Reserve  will  provide  everything  as  you  say.”  An  objec- 
tive objection  requires  an  objective  answer.  When  you 
get  an  objective  objection,  offer  proof  to  substantiate 
your  assertion.  Offer  evidence.  Offer  testimonials. 
Answer  the  question  completely,  confirm  acceptance, 
and  then  go  on. 

Another  type  of  objection  is  the  subjective  objec- 
tion. These  objections  are  the  personal,  emotional  type 
of  objections.  This  is  when  the  prospect  says,  “I  don’t 
think  the  Army  is  really  for  me.”  These  almost  always 
occur  when  you  talk  too  much  about  your  product  and 
not  enough  about  the  prospect’s  needs,  requirements,  or 
felt  dissatisfactions.  Whenever  you  start  getting  subjec- 
tive objections  or  personal  opinions,  remember  that 


you’ve  gotten  off  target.  Switch  the  focus  of  your  atten- 
tion back  to  the  prospect.  Use  questions  beginning  with 
“what,”  “where,”  “when,”  “who,”  “how,”  and  “why,” 
to  turn  subjective  objections  around  and  change  this 
focus  of  the  conversation.  Most  importandy,  listen  to 
the  responses  of  the  prospect. 

Next  is  the  malicious  objection,  which  is  very  rare. 

A malicious  objection  is  aimed  at  you  personally.  The 
prospect  is  rude  to  you.  Whenever  a person  is  rude  to 
you,  you  are  not  the  target.  The  prospect  is  being  rude 
to  you  because  of  problems  in  his  own  life.  When  some- 
body is  rude  or  says  something  that  is  nasty  or  cutting, 
the  true  professional  just  rises  above  it.  The  best  way  to 
respond  to  any  kind  of  rudeness  or  unkind  remark  is  to 
ignore  it  and  go  on  with  your  sales  presentation. 

Another  type  of  objection  is  an  excuse.  When  you 
get  an  excuse,  you  can  test  how  serious  it  is  by  using 
what  is  called  the  “porcupine  close.”  This  technique  is 
taking  the  objection,  turning  it  around,  and  making  it  a 
reason  to  enlist  or  apply  for  a commission.  The 
prospect  might  say,  “I  think  the  Army  Reserve  will 
take  too  much  of  my  time.”  Using  this  technique,  you 
can  respond  by  saying,  “If  I can  show  you  how  the 
Army  Reserve  doesn’t  take  up  so  much  time,  would 
you  enlist?”  Use  an  excuse  by  turning  it  around  and 
making  it  a reason  to  buy  your  product. 

Next  is  the  show-off  objection.  A show-off  objec- 
tion happens  when  a prospect  starts  demonstrating  to 
you  that  he  knows  more  about  your  product  than  you 
think  he  does.  Instead  of  trying  to  top  him,  always  take 
the  low  road.  Say,  “Hey,  you  sure  know  a lot  about 
this.”  Remember,  many  of  your  prospects  know  a lot 
more  about  the  Army  and  Army  Reserve  than  you  real- 
ize. If  they  feel  good  telling  you  how  much  they  know 
about  it,  then  by  all  means  make  them  feel  good  by 
being  humble  and  conciliatory.  Whenever  a person  is  a 
show-off,  it  means  their  self-esteem  needs  a boost.  By 
deferring  to  them,  you  boost  their  self-esteem.  You 
cause  them  to  like  you,  trust  you,  and  to  develop  the 
“friendship  factor.”  This  causes  the  prospect  to  want  to 
do  business  with  you. 

People  normally  have  objections  before  they  buy 
anything,  and  they  know  that  if  they  work  out  all  of 
their  objections,  there  will  be  no  reason  not  to  buy.  So 
they  often  hold  on  to  their  objections.  These  become 
the  unspoken  objections,  the  toughest  of  all.  You  have 
to  ask  questions  skillfully  and  listen  to  find  out  the  real 
reasons  why  the  prospect  is  unwilling  to  give  you  the 
information  you  require  and  to  make  a buying  decision. 

The  first  way  to  discover  an  unspoken  objection  is  to 
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use  the  “remaining  objections  close.”  Whenever  a 
prospect  won’t  give  you  a reason  or  states  that  he  is  un- 
sure right  now,  use  this  close.  Say,  “Mr.  Prospect,  there 
seems  to  be  some  question  in  your  mind  that’s  causing 
you  to  hesitate  about  going  ahead  right  now.  Do  you 
mind  if  I ask  what  it  is?”  With  the  prospect’s  approval, 
ask,  “Is  it  (name  a feature)?”  Keep  asking  about  the 
features  until  you  get  a yes  answer  from  the  prospect. 

Once  you  get  this  yes,  use  the  remaining  objections 
to  close  and  say,  “In  addition  to  that,  is  there  any  other 
reason  that’s  causing  you  to  hesitate  about  going  ahead 
right  now?”  You  keep  asking  that  question  until  the 
prospect  says,  “No,  that’s  the  final  reason.”  The  final 
reason  is  always  the  real  reason. 

When  you  feel  you 
have  found  the  real 
reason,  say,  “Let’s  just 
suppose  we  can  deal 
with  that  to  your  com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Would  you  be  ready  to 
go  ahead  right  now?”  If 
the  prospect  still  says 
no,  you  did  not  have  the 
real  reason,  and  you 
must  repeat  this  process. 

If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  prospect  says  that  he 
is  ready  to  go  ahead  if 
the  reason  can  be  met, 
use  what  is  called  the 

“closing  condition.”  This  is  where  you  say,  “Mr. 
Prospect,  what  will  it  take?”  Then  turn  it  around,  ask 
the  prospect  what  is  the  closing  condition,  and  see  if 


you  can  meet  it. 

The  final  type  of  objection  is  the  last  ditch  objec- 
tion. These  are  the  last  objections  the  prospect  uses 
before  he  runs  out  of  steam.  They  are  also  called  smoke 
screen  objections.  A typical  last  ditch  objection  is, 
“Well,  maybe  I’ll  enlist  next  month  when  I have  more 
time.” 

Whenever  you  get  a last  ditch  objection,  use  one  of 
two  closing  techniques.  The  first  technique  to  use  is  the 
“assumptive  close.”  This  is  where  you  assume  that  the 
prospect  has  already  agreed  to  enlist  and  you  are  not 
just  working  out  the  details. 

The  second  technique  to  use  is  the  “two  choice 
close.”  This  is  where  you  allow  the  prospect  to  choose 

between  two  alterna- 
tives. As  an  example, 
you  can  say,  “Mr. 
Prospect,  I hear  what 
you  are  saying,  but 
when  is  the  best  day 
for  you  to  enlist  — 
Monday  or  Tuesday?’ 
Use  objections  to 
your  advantage. 

Turn  them  around 
and  make  them 
reasons  for  buying. 
Learn  what  the  basic 
objections  are  and 
practice  your 
answers  to  those  ob- 
jections. Smile  when  you  hear  them.  Answer  them 
fully,  and  begin  to  close  the  sale. 


The  difference  between 
a successful  person  and 
others  is  not  a lack  of 
strength,  not  a lack  of 
knowledge,  but  rather  a 
lack  of  will. 

— Vincent  T.  Lombardi 


Training  Tip 

Question:  If  I receive  an  unspoken  objection  and  the  “remaining  objections  close”  fails  to  un- 
cover the  final  reason  for  not  enlisting,  is  there  anything  else  I can  do? 

Answer:  If  you  cannot  find  the  real  objection  after  you  have  tried  to  get  the  prospect  to  level 
with  you,  you  can  use  the  “doorknob  close.”  As  the  prospect  is  about  to  leave,  or  as  you  are  about 
to  leave,  you  say,  “Mr.  Prospect,  just  before  you  go  (or  just  before  I go)  would  you  do  me  a favor? 
Would  you  tell  me  the  real  reason  you  didn’t  agree  to  enlist  today?”  At  this  time  the  prospect  will 
frequently  tell  you  the  real  reason  for  not  enlisting,  since  it  seems  that  the  interview  is  over.  When 
you  get  the  real  reason,  you  approach  the  prospect  and  say,  “Mr.  Prospect,  I’m  so  glad  you  men- 
tioned that.  Obviously,  I didn’t  explain  that  part  properly.  Please  give  me  one  more  minute  and  I’ll 
show  you  how  that  works." 
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High  school  ROTC 
builds  citizens, 
the  Army  way 


Reprinted,  by  permission 

from  the  Scripps  Howard 

News  Service  and  the  author. 

When  Jimmy  Riley  went  to  sum- 
mer camp  he  didn’t  learn  how  to 
water  ski,  paddle  a canoe  or  make 
crafts. 

Instead,  he  learned  how  to  shoot 
an  M-16  rifle,  march  in  formation, 
find  his  way  in  the  woods  and  rap- 
pel down  the  side  of  a wall. 

This  summer  Riley  and 
thousands  of  other  high  school  stu- 
dents spent  six  days  at  camps  or- 
ganized by  the  Army’s  Junior 
Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
(JROTC),  a program  that  gives 
young  people  their  first  exposure 
to  the  Army’s  style  of  teaching. 

As  a high  school  junior  and 
JROTC  cadet  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Riley,  1 7,  takes  one  period  of 
military  science  every  day  and 
wears  a uniform  to  school  two  days 
a week. 

He  said  there  is  a big  difference 
between  the  style  of  his  military 
courses  — taught  by  retired 
military  leaders  — and  his  regular 
classes  taught  by  public  school 
teachers. 


“ROTC  is  very  motivated,  very 
strict.  You  have  to  say  ‘sir’  or 
‘ma’am.’  The  difference  is  clear,” 
Riley  said. 

“I  wouldn’t  want  it  all  to  be  this 
strict,”  he  said.  “You  need  a break 
sometimes.” 

Felicia  Tucker,  16,  agreed:  “The 
ROTC  teachers  don’t  take  a lot  of 
playing  around.  Everything  is  strict- 
ly business.  At  first  I wanted  to  be 
my  own  person,  but  now  it  doesn’t 
bother  me.” 

For  Ed  Murphy,  a retired  Army 
officer  and  the  senior  Army  instruc- 
tor at  Coolidge  High  School,  it  was 
no  surprise  that  the  cadets  find 
their  ROTC  classes  are  different 
from  their  other  classes. 

“We  are  on  the  discipline  100 
percent.  A lot  of  them  come  from 
single,  female  parent  families,” 
Murphy  said. 

“You’ve  got  to  have  discipline 
and  control  in  the  classroom.  If 
you  don’t  have  that,  nothing  else  is 
going  to  take  place.  They  don’t  like 
it,  but  they  always  come  back  and 
say,  ‘Sir,  I should  have  listened  to 
you.’” 

The  goal  of  Junior  ROTC,  the 
Army  says,  is  not  to  produce  future 
officers  but  to  build  citizenship. 


The  Junior  ROTC’s  annual  sum- 
mer camp  is  more  disciplined  than 
most  civilian  camps,  but  it  is  much 
more  relaxed  than  boot  camp.  The 
only  complaint  from  cadets  inter- 
viewed [last  summer]  at  Fort  Bel- 
voir  was  that  the  camp  lasted  only 
six  days. 

Sean  Mack,  a 22-year-old  col- 
lege student  and  future  Army  of- 
ficer said,  “Camp  is  not  about  the 
Army.  It  is  about  teaching  these 
kids  to  reach  down  and  pull  out 
something  that  they  didn’t  even 
know  they  had.” 

Mack,  who  was  living  with  the 
cadets  in  an  old  wooden  barracks 
left  from  World  War  II,  said,  “They 
are  so  busy  trying  to  please  me, 
that  they  don’t  realize  they  are 
pleasing  themselves  at  the  same 
time.” 

A group  of  cadets  stood  in  for- 
mation under  the  hot  Virginia  sun. 
A few  were  cracking  jokes  until  a 
retired  sergeant,  who  had  not  lost 
his  pedagogic  touch,  reminded 
them  why  they  were  there. 

“You  think  this  is  a game?”  he 
demanded  of  a lanky  cadet.  “You 
want  to  play  some  more?”  he 
screamed. 

The  cadet  was  quickly  on  the 
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ground  doing  push-ups  while  the 
rest  of  the  cadets  marched  inside  to 
the  pool  for  a course  in  “drown- 
proofing,” where  they  learned  to 
turn  their  uniforms  into  flotation 
devices. 

The  JROTC  leaders  don’t  only 
yell  at  the  cadets,  however,  and 
when  one  student  needed  a 
sonogram  to  get  a scholarship,  a 
retired  warrant  officer,  Robert 
Pollard,  paid  for  the  test  himself. 

The  ROTC  instructors  say  that 
Army  teaching  methods  work  well 
when  taken  directly  to  the  high 
schools,  but  there  are  important 
differences. 

“When  the  general  says  this  is 
what  everybody  will  teach,  that  is 
what  they  teach.  If  the  superinten- 
dent says  this  what  we  will  teach, 
it  is  just  a guideline,”  said 
Raymond  Lawrence  Smith,  a 
retired  Army  officer  with  a Ph.D. 
in  education. 

The  Army  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  easily 
transfer  or  fire  its  teachers,  said 
Smith,  who  recently  retired  as 
director  of  military  science  for  the 
D.C.  public  schools. 

Smith  said  that  unlike  the  Army, 
the  public  schools  have  always  had 
educational  freedom,  which  means 
teachers  have  broad  powers  to 
design  their  courses.  “If  I had  to 
choose,  I’d  choose  educational 
freedom,”  he  said. 

High  school  students  spend  only 
a small  portion  of  their  lives  doing 
ROTC  activities,  but  the  program 
clearly  has  an  impact. 

Asked  if  she  could  tell  just  by 
looking  at  a fellow  student  if  he  or 
she  was  in  ROTC,  cadet  Michelle 
Pettiford,  15,  laughed  and  said, 
“You  can  tell  who  isn't  in  ROTC.” 

By  Peter  Copeland,  Scripps  Howard 
News  Service 


USAREC’s  JROTC  Award 


The  USAREC  JROTC  award  recognizes  one  Army  JROTC 
cadet  at  each  school  for  outstanding  achievement  and  con- 
tributions to  the  JROTC  Program.  This  program  also  opens 
opportunities  for  recruiting  personnel  to  make  contacts  in- 
side the  school  through  the  award  presentation. 

Cadets  should  meet  the  following  criteria: 

■ Be  in  the  second  year  of  a three-year  program  or  in 
the  third  year  of  a four-year  program. 

■ Be  in  the  top  25  percent  of  his  or  her  academic 
class. 

■ Demonstrate  outstanding  leadership  traits  and  pos- 
sess the  potential  for  assuming  positions  of  in- 
creased responsibility. 

■ Participate  in  extracurricular  activities  that  foster 
both  scholastic  and  military  excellence. 

■ Demonstrate  qualities  of  dependability  and  good 
character,  respect  military  discipline  and  standards, 
and  possess  a fundamental  and  patriotic  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  JROTC  training. 

■ Has  not  previously  received  the  award. 

Specifically,  recruiters  are  responsible  for  distributing  selec- 
tion forms  and  promotional  brochures  to  their  assigned 
high  schools.  The  recruiters  should  visit  the  schools  a mini- 
mum of  three  times: 

■ They  need  to  ensure  the  schools  have  received  the 
form  and  completely  understand  the  program. 

■ The  recruiters  will  coordinate  presentation  arrange- 
ments with  the  designated  school  official  or  deter- 
mine why  a school  hasn’t  submitted  a form. 

■ Then  a recruiter  must  be  present  at  the  awards 
ceremony  and  oversee  award  presentation. 

Finally,  the  recruiter  should  complete  and  submit  USAREC 
Award  Program  Presentation  Report  to  the  battalion  within 
three  days  after  each  presentation. 

For  further  information  refer  to  USAREC  Reg  600-31 , U.S. 
Army  Recruiting  Command  Award  for  Junior  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Corps  or  contact  Melanie  Moore,  HQ 
USAREC  A&PA,  1-800-223-3735,  extension  2150. 

Vernetta  Graham,  RJ  staff 
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Working 
for  America 


The  Los  Angeles  Recruiting  Battalion  has  a 
foolproof  program  to  reach  centers  of  influence. 
Called  “Working  for  America,”  it’s  a 30-minute 
presentation  to  civic  organizations  during  regular  break- 
fast or  luncheon  meetings. 

“These  groups  are  begging  for  good  speakers,”  says 
Ronald  Van  Dyck,  battalion  Advertising  and  Public  Af- 
fairs chief  and  former  guest  speaker  coordinator  for  the 
Saddleback  Valley  (Calif.)  Exchange  Club.  “It’s  a great 
way  to  tell  the  Army  story  to  leaders  in  your  community.” 
Since  the  program  began  in  February  1992,  Van  Dyck 
says  battalion  personnel,  primarily  company  com- 
manders, have  spoken  to  over  1,000  centers  of  influence 
in  38  organizations,  including  the  Santa  Monica  Kiwanis 
and  Los  Angeles  Rotary  clubs. 

The  battalion  sells  the  pro- 
gram by  sending  a form  letter 
to  the  clubs,  which  then  direct- 
ly contact  the  battalion  com- 
mander or  local  company 
commander. 

“We’re  starting  to  get  un- 
solicited requests  as  word  of  mouth  spreads,”  notes  Van 
Dyck,  who  claims  the  program  “foams  the  runway  of 
public  relations.” 

Steve  Nazaroff,  president  of  the  Walnut  Valley 
Kiwanis  Club,  says  the  presentation  to  his  group  was  a 
good  update  on  military  issues. 

“I  learned  the  Army  is  getting  more  selective  at  the 
same  time  it’s  making  cuts,”  explains  Nazaroff.  “That 
can  only  mean  quality  is  improving.” 

CPT  Charles  Young,  commander  of  the  Norwalk 
Company,  has  given  12  “Working  for  America”  talks. 

“I’ve  tripled  my  COI  pool,”  says  Young,  since  his  first 
presentation  Feb.  18  to  the  Norwalk  Kiwanians.  “We’ve 


also  gotten  some  leads,  some  nurse  referrals.  It’s  the  best 
program  I’ve  seen  in  my  16  months  of  command.” 

Young  says  “Working  for  America”  has  also  produced 
indirect  benefits.  Some  schools  that  wouldn’t  give  the 
Armed  Forces  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  or  release 
school  lists  have  come  around  after  school  administrators 
heard  his  talk. 

“They  didn’t  realize  we  had  such  high  standards,” 
explains  Young.  “I  think  many  of  their  fears  about  the 
military  and  recruiting  were  put  to  rest.” 

He  opens  the  program  by  playing  a patriotic  video  — 
“Freedom  Isn’t  Free”  or  “We  Were  There.”  Young  then 
talks  about  the  military  drawdown  and  how  it  will  benefit 
business  by  providing  a pool  of  experienced  workers. 

Next  he  plays  the  10-minute 
“Working  for  America” 
video,  and  finishes  with  a 
question-and-answer  period. 

The  “Working  for 
America”  tape,  distributed  to 
battalions  in  February,  sum- 
marizes comments  made  last 
fall  during  a high-level  forum 
of  business  and  military  leaders  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 

A good  information  source  for  preparing  talks  to  civic 
groups,  according  to  Young,  is  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  press  kit,  mailed  to  battalions  in 
late  March. 

Young  brings  his  station  commander  and  local 
recruiter  to  each  presentation,  and  has  them  answer  many 
of  the  audience’s  questions.  “That’s  a great  way  for 
community  leaders  to  see  who  is  working  their  area,” 
explains  Young. 

“A  lot  of  questions  are  about  me  personally  — what 
assignments  I’ve  had,  do  I plan  to  stay  in  20  years,”  says 
SSG  Lorenzo  Watts,  station  commander  in  Alhambra. 


‘Groups  are  begging 
for  good  speakers’ 
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“But  they’re  also  interested  in  the  drawdown  and  recruit- 
ing. There  are  lots  of  veterans  and  grandparents  in  the 
audience,  and  a lot  of  these  people  own  their  own  busi- 
nesses. They’re  important  contacts.” 

Watts  addressed  the  Northeast  Los  Angeles  Rotary 
Club  when  Young  had  a scheduling  conflict. 

“From  the  compliments  and  comments  I received 
afterwards,”  says  Watts,  “I’m  convinced  this  is  an  effec- 
tive program.” 

MAJ  Mike  Burbach,  HQ  USAREC  A&PA 


CPT  Charles  J.  Young  Jr.,  Norwalk  Recruiting  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles  Bn,  addresses  the  South  Gate 
(Calif.)  Rotary  Club  on  April  15, 1992. 


On  October  8, 1991,  at  Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  an  impor- 
tant event  took  place:  the  CED  Policy  Forum  on  Busi- 
ness, the  Military  and  the  New  Work  Force.  The 
Forum  was  hosted  by  the  United  States  Army  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Commiteefor  Economic  Development,  a 
national,  nonpartisan  organization  of  business  leaders 
who  help  shape  national  policy  on  issues  that  affect 
America's  future.  CED’s  250  trustees  are  primarily 
chief  executive  officers  of  major  corporations,  as  well 
as  university  presidents.  In  the  spirit  of  partnership, 
panelists  pinpointed  challenges  facing  US.  business 
and  explored  solutions  for  the  turbulent  decade  ahead. 
Two  viewpoints  emerged.  The  new  American  work 
force  — used  smartly,  sensitively  and  strategically  — 
will  help  our  nation  maintain  its  competitive  edge.  And 
the  US.  Army,  as  it  downsizes  over  the  next  five  years, 
will  contribute  invaluably  to  this  new  workforce. 


After  a Working  for 
America  presentation, 
SSG  Adrian  Martinez, 
station  commander  at 
Huntington  Park  RS, 
poses  with  South  Gate 
Rotary  Club  president 
Gary  Kennedy  and  CPT 
Young. 
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Determined 
to  make  it 

— WO  applicants  keep  trying 


RICHMOND,  Va.  — “I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
your  application  for  entrance  into  Warrant  Officer  Can- 
didate Program  has  been  rejected.” 

This  was  the  initial  response  three  80th  Division  reser- 
vists received  when  they  attempted  to  further  their 
military  careers.  However,  that  didn’t  stop  former  SPC 
Joseph  DeBoer,  former  1 SG  Kenneth  W.  Bates,  or  former 
SSG  Diane  Wampler  from  trying  again.  All  three  were 
assisted  by  SFC  E.  J.  Lane,  a warrant  officer  recruiter 
withUSAREC.  All  three  have  now  completed  the4-week 
Warrant  Officer  Candidate  School  (WOCS)  at  Fort 
McCoy,  Wis.  Bates  and  DeBoer  have  also  completed 
their  advanced  specialty  course,  and  Wampler  is 
scheduled  later  this  year. 

“I  found  immediately  that  if  you  were  not  willing  to 
adjust  your  attitude,  you  were  not  going  to  make  it,”  said 
DeBoer,  an  auditor  in  Internal  Review.  “You  should  also 
be  as  physically  fit  as  you  can  be  when  you  arrive  for 
training.  A set  of  golf  clubs  is  not  the  equipment  needed 
for  physical  training.  Basic  training  PT  (physical  train- 
ing) is  more  like  it” 

Applications  are  sent  to  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Command  where  they  are  reviewed  and  forwarded  to  the 
proponent  for  the  specific  military  occupational  skill. 
DeBoer  said  that  his  application  was  returned  twice  due 
to  requirements  that  were  waiverable,  but  that  he  was 
unaware  of  initially. 

Lane  says,  “Sometimes  the  applicant  needs  to  change 
MOS  or  gain  more  experience  before  the  proponent  will 
approve  an  application.  We  work  with  the  application. 


We  work  with  the  applicant  to  prepare  a packet. 

“We  have  fine-tuned  the  process  over  time,  and  now 
we  know  how  the  proponent  will  react  in  95  percent  of 
the  cases,”  he  adds. 

From  start  to  finish,  it  took  DeBoer  about  18  months 
to  complete  his  training.  After  completing  WOCS,  De- 
Boer went  on  to  graduate  from  the  Warrant  Officer 


WO  Candidate  Diane  Wampler 
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W02  Kenneth  W.  Bates 


Technical  Certification  Course  (WOTTCC)  at  the  Ad- 
jutant General  (AG)  School,  (the  proponent  for  his  MOS) 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

Bates  said  that  his  application  was  returned  four  times. 
“You  must  give  a decision  like  this  a good  long  look 
before  you  make  the  commitment.  It’s  not  easy  and  there 
are  long  hours  and  extensive  physical  training,”  Bates 
said.  “It’s  very  frustrating  to  get  your  packet  back  four 
times.  The  information  is  very  detailed  and  must  be  exact 
in  order  to  be  approved.”  Bates  completed  WOTTCC 
Quartermaster  School  at  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

“In  some  cases  it  is  a matter  of  properly  documenting 
an  applicant’s  military  or  civilian  experience.  The  ter- 
minology used  in  a job  description  doesn’t  always  relate 
the  full  scope  of  the  job,”  said  Lane. 

Wampler’s  application  didn’t  make  it  on  the  first  pass 
either.  “You  have  to  want  it  bad  enough  to  continue  with 
it,  given  the  time  necessary  to  complete  all  of  the  require- 
ments,” Wampler  said. 

“Wampler  had  a good  deal  of  civilian  experience,  but 
she  needed  to  change  her  MOS  and  get  a year  of  ex- 
perience in  her  new  MOS,”  said  Lane.  After  meeting  the 
1-year  experience  requirement  in  the  proper  MOS,  in 
1991  Wampler  was  accepted  into  WOCS  where  she  was 
cited  for  academic  excellence  and  placed  on  the 
Commandant’s  List.  Also,  her  PT  test  score  of  295  was 
the  highest  in  her  class.  She  will  attend  WOTTCC  at  the 
AG  School.  Common  problems  with  applications  are 
incomplete  or  out-of-date  DA  Forms  2-1  and  poor  offi- 
cial photographs. 


WOI  Joseph  DeBoer 


“There  was  an  applicant  who  wore  the  Combat 
Infantryman’s  Badge  in  his  official  photo  but  had  nothing 
in  his  records  to  show  he  had  been  in  a combat  zone.  A 
check  with  the  applicant  found  he  had  served  with  the 
101st  Airborne  in  Grenada,”  said  Lane.  His  records 
properly  updated,  the  application  went  forward,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  proponent  and  will  be  considered  at  the 
next  warrant  officer  board.  After  board  approval,  can- 
didates are  scheduled  for  the  4-week  Fort  McCoy  school. 

While  it  is  certainly  not  a requirement  for  the  Warrant 
Officer  program,  all  three  of  80th  Division’s  new  warrant 
officers  are  full-time  Army  Reserve  technicians. 

DeBoer  started  his  military  career  in  1970  with  a 
6-year  tour  with  a Virginia  Army  National  Guard  combat 
engineer  unit  in  Petersburg.  In  1987  he  joined  the  80th  as 
an  auditor  in  Internal  Review. 

A former  first  sergeant  with  the  80th  Logistics  Group, 
Bates  has  been  with  the  division  since  1969  and  now 
serves  in  HHC.  Wampler  started  with  the  80th  in  1986  as 
a unit  administrator  in  the  2d  Brigade  in  Salem,  Va. 
Recently,  she  moved  to  the  G-l  Section  at  division  head- 
quarters in  Richmond.  Last  year  she  received  the  Stuart 
Gallant  Military  Technician  of  the  Year  Award,  the 
highest  honor  awarded  a full-time  technician  in  the  80th. 

Each  of  the  five  Army  Reserve  warrant  officer 
recruiters  at  USAREC  has  about  240  vacancies  to  fill. 
They  spend  much  of  their  time  on  the  road  explaining  to 
Army  Reserve  audiences  how  they  can  really  “be  all  that 
they  can  be.” 

SGT  Bruce  Robinson,  80th  Division,  Training 
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The  Test 


1.  In  the  event  a court  refuses  to  release  information,  a letter 

or will  be  obtained  stating  their  policy. 

A.  DA  Form  369 

B.  USAREC  FL  31 

C.  DD  Form  369 

D.  USAREC  Form  1037 

2.  Who  is  the  approving  authority  for  a USAR  grade  deter- 
mination waiver  for  grades  E-6  through  E-9  when  an  assign- 
ment is  for  a TPU  of  the  Selected  Reserve? 

A.  The  USAREC  battalion  commander 

B.  The  TPU  commander 

C.  The  area  commander 

D.  The  USAREC  brigade  commander 

3.  For  PS  verification  of  a USAR  applicant,  which  DD  Form 

21 4 or  DD  Form  21 5 cannot  be  used  for  enlistment  purposes? 

A.  Legible  facsimile 

B.  Certified  reproduction 

C.  Original 

D.  The  actual  carbon  copy 

4.  Applicants  for  ROTC/SMP  must  have remain- 

ing on  their  current  MSO. 

A.  2 years 

B.  6 years 

C.  4 years 

D.  Only  enough  time  to  qualify  for  commission 

5.  USAREC  FL  41  is  only  required  for  waiver  processing 

when  the  potential  applicant  was  detained  for . 

A.  30  days  or  more 

B.  Any  period  of  time 

C.  A period  in  excess  of  1 day 

D.  A period  in  excess  of  72  hours 

6.  RA  nurse  recruiters  will  receive  20  referral  points  for  USAR 
nurse  referrals  upon  nurse  commissioning. 

A.  True 

B.  False 

7.  When  prioritizing  nursing  schools,  which  schools  are 
Priority  A? 

A.  ADN 

B.  Diploma 

C.  BSN  and  higher 

D.  Both  A and  B 

8.  What  score  must  a nurse  applicant  have  on  the  English 
Comprehension  Level  Test  to  be  eligible  for  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps? 


A.  70 

B.  80 

C.  90 

D.  100 

9.  A good  disciplined  follow-up  plan  is  essential  to  success. 

Good  follow-up  results  in 

A.  More  leads  generated  and  more  prospects 

B.  More  sales  presentations 

C.  Less  DEP  loss 

D.  All  of  the  above 

10.  Video  skipping  that  occurs  while  using  the  JOIN  indi- 

cates the  surface  of  the  videodisc  is  dirty  or  scratched.  Ac- 
cordingly, videodiscs  are  to  be  removed  from  the  player  when 
not  in  use.  They  are  also  to  be . 

A.  Handled  by  their  edges  to  minimize  fingerprints 

B.  Placed  in  their  protective  sleeves  when  not  in  use. 

C.  Stored  in  an  upright  position 

D.  All  of  the  above 

11.  All  applicants  who  are  college  graduates  or  candidates 

for  graduation  within  365  days  are  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
OCS  option  by via  telephone  or  personal  In- 

terview. 

A.  The  recruiter  of  credit 

B.  The  recruiting  station  commander 

C.  The  recruiting  company  commander 

D.  The  battalion  education  coordinator 

12.  The  PIR  diskette  is  to  be  placed  in of  the 

JOIN  when  using  the  Recruiter  Sales  Presentation  software. 

A.  The  hard  drive 

B.  Disk  drive  B 

C.  Disk  drive  A 

D.  Either  disk  drive  A or  B 

13.  If  two  diskettes  are  used  in  a program  with  JOIN,  the 

diskette  that  receives  data  is . 

A.  Placed  in  drive  B (bottom  drive) 

B.  Placed  in  drive  A (top  drive) 

C.  The  internal  hard  drive 

D.  The  external  hard  drive 

(Answers  to  this  month's  Test  may  be  found  on  the  Inside 
back  cover.) 
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The  way  I see  it... 

Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us.  We  are  better  off  to  participate  in  change  and  to  help 
shape  it  than  to  be  dragged  along  by  change.  You  can  help  shape  the  future  and  make  it  better. 

You  know  your  job  better  than  anyone.  What  are  your  ideas  for  improving  operations?  Share 
them  on  the  space  below  and  mail  this  according  to  the  instruction  on  the  back  of  this  form, 
postage  free.  Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing  examples  for  improvement. 

Recruiters,  support  staff  and  family  members  are  encouraged  to  use  this  space  to  voice  ideas  and 
concerns.  If  you  desire  a direct  response  to  your  comments  or  suggestions,  please  include  your 
name  and  address.  Names  are  not  required. 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team  we  can  accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals. 
Share  your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and 
received  directly  by  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  Chief  of  Staff,  Fort  Sheridan,  ill. 

HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825, 1 Jan  91 
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Self-Development 

Test 


The  burning  question  on  the  lips  of  many  mid-level 
NCOs  is  “what  is  this  new  SDT  stuff  all  about?”  The 
following  information  should  help  dispel  any  ambiguity 
NCOs  may  have  about  this  new  testing. 

What  is  it? 

The  Self-Development  Test,  better  known  as  SDT,  is 
an  evaluation  tool.  It  will  be  used  to  measure  the  advan- 
cement and  growth  of  NCOs  as  they  continue  to  develop 
as  leaders.  “SDT  will  give  a certain  competitive  edge  to 
the  NCO  corps;  it  will  separate  the  average  soldiers  from 
the  outstanding  soldiers,”  stated  CSM  Ernest  Hickle  of 
HQ  USAREC. 

Who  does  it  effect  and  when? 

All  sergeants,  staff  sergeants  and  sergeants  first  class 
in  the  Army  will  be  required  to  take  the  SDT.  Active 
components  are  required  to  take  it  annually  and  Reserve 
components  biennially.  Testing  will  begin  in  FY  92  for 
the  Active  component  and  the  Active  Guard  Reserve. 
The  Reserve  components  will  begin  testing  in  FY  93. 
Department  of  the  Army  Circular  350-91-1  will  an- 
nounce test  periods,  but  an  NCO  should  receive  notice 
about  2 months  before  the  test.  The  notice  tells  when  the 
test  period  begins  and  ends  and  identifies  the  materials 
needed  to  study.  Hickle  feels  this  testing  will  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  a soldier’s  skill  and  talent.  “Actually,  it 
is  information  they  should  already  be  aware  of;  I believe 
they  will  be  proud  of  the  results,”  he  said. 

What  is  on  the  test  and  who 
writes  the  questions? 

SDT  will  consist  of  20  leadership  questions,  20  train- 
ing questions  and  60  MOS  knowledge  questions.  The 
MOS  questions  will  test  an  NCO’s  knowledge  of  the 
entire  MOS,  not  just  on  his/her  current  position.  This  will 
allow  NCOs  to  broaden  their  MOS  knowledge  in  order 
to  ensure  versatility.  The  entire  test  should  take  no  more 
than  2 hours  to  complete. 

The  SDT  questions  are  compiled  by  three  different 
commands.  The  leadership  questions  are  developed  by 
the  Center  for  Army  Leadership,  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
The  training  questions  are  developed  by  the  Sergeants 
Major  Academy,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  And  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  school,  proponent  for  military  oc- 


cupational specialties,  writes  the  MOS  questions. 

How  should  I prepare? 

Units  will  not  schedule  SDT  training  time.  Studying 
for  the  SDT  is  an  individual  responsibility.  An  NCO  can 
prepare  for  the  leadership  questions  by  studying  FMs 
22-100,  101  and  102.  To  prepare  for  the  training  ques- 
tions the  soldier  can  study  FM  25-101.  The  MOS  portion 
of  the  SDT  can  be  studied  from  MOS-specific  soldier’s 
manuals  and  supporting  technical  references  identified  in 
the  SDT  notice.  If  an  NCO  has  not  received  a set  of  SDT 
publications  from  the  unit  ask  the  unit  publication  clerk 
to  order  the  needed  FMs  through  normal  publication 
ordering  procedures.  The  MOS-specific  soldier’s 
manuals  can  also  be  obtained  through  the  unit. 

How  will  SDT  effect  my  career? 

SDT  will  provide  feedback  on  an  NCO’s  progress  in 
the  areas  of  leadership  and  training  management  prin- 
ciples and  MOS  knowledge.  In  FY  92  and  FY  93  NCOs 
will  receive  the  results  of  the  SDT  for  self-development 
purposes.  However,  in  FY  94  the  results  will  be  used  for 
Enlisted  Personnel  Management  System  (EPMS)  pur- 
poses, such  as  promotion,  selection  for  schooling  or 
reenlistment.  HQDA  ODCSPER  and  ODCSOPS  will 
provide  definitive  guidance  on  exactly  how  the  SDT  will 
be  connected  to  EPMS  prior  to  FY  94.  Hickle  explained, 
‘This  testing  will  assist  NCOs  to  keep  abreast  of  all  the 
new  changes  that  occur.” 

When  do  I get  the  results? 

There  will  be  two  result  notices  sent  to  the  NCO  after 
completing  the  SDT.  An  NCO  should  receive  an  initial 
Individual  Soldier’s  Report  (ISR)  30  days  after  the  test. 
The  ISR  will  show  the  number  of  correct  answers  for  each 
portion  of  the  test.  About  10  weeks  after  the  close  of  the 
test  period  the  final  ISR  will  be  sent  to  the  NCO.  The  final 
report  will  show  the  SDT  score  and  how  it  compares  with 
other  NCOs  in  the  same  MOS  and  pay  grade  on  this  test. 

“I  believe  SDT  will  be  the  one  determining  factor  as 
to  whether  a young  man  or  a young  woman  will  remain 
in  the  Army,”  said  Hickle. 

If  NCOs  still  have  any  smoldering  questions  they  can 
contact  their  supporting  Training  Standards  Officer 
(TSO)  for  further  information. 

Vernetta  Graham,  RJ  staff 
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STAR  lights 
path  for  local 
Reservists 

Special  program 
demands  desire , 
determination  and 
resolve 


It’s  a Friday  night.  Parents  and  friends  gather  in  the 
auditorium  of  Hocking  Technical  College  in  Nelson  ville, 
Ohio.  Candles  bum  softly,  setting  the  mood  for  a sym- 
bolic tradition.  In  a few  minutes,  a small  white  cap  will 
be  placed  on  the  head  of  each  nursing  student,  giving 
evidence  they  have  successfully  reached  the  halfway 
point  in  their  nursing  careers. 

“All  the  late  nights  I stayed  up  studying  paid  off,”  said 
Kathy  Wright.  “I’m  halfway  through  the  training  now.  It 
all  has  been  worth  it.” 

Next  year,  Wright  and  her  high  school  friend,  Angela 
Saxour,  will  be  licensed  practical  nurses,  as  well  as 
soldiers  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve’s  Specialized  Training 
for  Army  Readiness  (STAR)  program. 

The  STAR  program  pays  up  to  $6,000  an  academic 
year  for  a two-year  degree  in  the  following  health  care 
fields:  dental  laboratory  specialist;  emergency  medical 
technician — paramedic;  practical  nurse;  operating  room 
specialist;  X-ray  specialist;  pharmacy  specialist; 


respiratory  therapy  specialist;  and  medical  laboratory 
specialist.  Under  this  program,  members  attend  local 
universities  or  technical  schools  to  learn  skills  in  the 
medical  field.  This  allows  the  soldiers  to  come  home  after 
basic  training  and  concentrate  on  their  studies  in  an 
academic  environment  while  participating  with  their 
Reserve  units. 

After  college  graduation,  the  citizen-soldiers  complete 
the  final  phase  of  the  program  with  four  weeks  of  addi- 


‘ I gave  up  an  Air  Force 
scholarship  because  I felt  the 
Reserve’s  STAR  program  was 
a better  deal ...  it  allowed  me 
to  choose  a school  near  home’ 

— Kathy  Wright 
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tional  medical  schooling  at  an  Army  medical  center. 
Once  qualified  medical  specialists  with  the  Reserve,  they 
will  train  with  their  unit  at  a local  hospital  or  clinic. 

However,  the  STAR  program  isn’t  for  everyone. 
Learning  one  of  eight  medical  specialities  takes  desire  to 
be  in  the  health  care  field,  the  academic  determination  to 
keep  up  with  the  clinicals  and  classroom  theory,  and  the 
resolve  to  be  a soldier. 

“At  the  top  of  their  1990  graduating  class  at  Frankfort 
High  School,  Saxour  and  Wright  were  interested  in  the 
Army  Reserve  because  of  the  educational  benefits,”  said 
SFC  Michael  Pickett,  station  commander  of  Chillicothe 
(Ohio)  Recruiting  Station. 

He  knew  Saxour’ s mother  worked  in  nursing  and 
thought  she  would  be  interested,  but  was  not  certain  of 
Wright.  However,  once  Pickett  explained  the  STAR  pro- 
gram, Wright  became  interested. 

“I  wanted  to  be  a doctor  when  I was  a little  girl.  My 
mother  has  a family  nursing  service,  and  she  influenced 
my  decision  to  go  into  the  health  care  field,”  Saxour 
explained. 

“I  felt  the  Army  Reserve’s  program  was  a better  deal 
because  you  could  choose  your  own  school,”  Wright 
said. 

Wright  and  Saxour  not  only  enlisted  for  the  same  job 
skill  in  the  2291st  Army  Hospital  on  the  same  day,  but 
they  left  for  basic  training  together,  were  assigned  to  the 
same  squad,  and  were  teamed  off  as  “buddies.” 

Having  completed  the  first  half  of  their  nursing  pro- 
gram, the  students  have  clinical  training  at  Berger  Hospi- 
tal two  days  per  week  and  classroom  studies  at  Hocking 
Technical  College  the  remaining  three  days. 

Wright  and  Saxour  get  practical,  hands-on  experience 
during  their  clinicals  by  taking  care  of  patients  on  the 
hospital’s  surgical  floor. 

Since  the  STAR  program  is  new  to  the  local  colleges, 
Pickett  took  the  girls  to  the  college  and  helped  them  and 
the  administration  office  complete  forms  for  the  pro- 
gram. Pickett  does  follow-up  coordination  with  both  the 
women  and  the  school  to  ensure  the  program  flows 
smoothly. 

Understanding  the  importance  of  education  and  setting 
their  goals  high,  these  women  have  embarked  on  chal- 
lenging career  fields  with  one  step.  With  each  additional 
step,  they  will  continue  making  valuable  contributions  to 
the  health  care  field  and  to  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Jacqueline  Rhodes,  Columbus  Bn  A&PA 


At  right:  Returning  home  after  basic  training  to 
complete  their  medical  schooling  was  an  extra  in- 
centive for  PVT  Angela  Saxour  (left)  and  PVT  Kathy 
Wright  in  choosing  the  Reserve’s  STAR  program. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Kathy  Wright) 


During  the  clinical  phase  of  her  medical  training, 
Angela  Saxour  works  at  Berger  Hospital  in 
Circleville,  Ohio.  (Photo  by  Jackie  Rhodes) 
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The  Army’s  Golden  Rule 

Sponsorship 


Most  recruiters  feel  confident  and  eager  once  they 
have  completed  the  Army  Recruiter  Course;  they 
look  forward  to  their  new  assignments.  But  all  that  con- 
fidence can  quickly  disappear  if  recruiters  are  without 
sponsorship.  Sponsorship  is  a service  provided  by  bat- 
talion commanders  to  ensure  incoming  soldiers  are 
properly  orientated  on  their  new  duty  station  and  the 
immediate  area.  Without  sponsorship  recruiters  are  left 
to  fend  for  themselves  during  their  transition  to  a new 
location. 

Sponsorship  is  a necessary  program  which  should  not 
be  disregarded.  The  primary  objectives  of  the  sponsor- 
ship program  are: 

■ To  assist  the  recruiter  and  family  during  the 
relocation  process 

■ Help  minimize  delays,  problems  and  distractions 
which  could  occur  during  relocation  and  transi- 
tion to  the  new  assignment  area 
■ Provide  a means  of  support  for  family  members 
■ Establish  a well  run  program  to  improve  cohesion 
and  availability  by  decreasing  distractions  which 
may  interfer  with  personal  performance  and  mis- 
sion accomplishment. 

During  the  ARC  a recruiter  receives  his  or  her  new 
assignment  to  a recruiting  station.  Once  the  battalion 
commander  becomes  aware  of  the  new  incoming  soldier, 
the  commander  designates  a sponsor  for  the  new  soldier. 
This  sponsor,  normally  another  recruiter,  is  responsible 
for  assisting  the  new  recruiter  and  family  members  get 
established  at  the  new  duty  station. 

While  the  recruiter  is  still  in  school,  the  sponsor  will 
send  him  or  her  an  introduction  letter,  assessment  forms 
and  a welcome  packet.  This  information  gives  the 
recruiter  specific  facts  about  the  new  duty  station  and  the 
surrounding  area.  At  the  same  time  the  spouse  is  also  sent 
a welcome  packet,  including  information  about  the  area’s 
military  facilities,  medical  information,  housing 
availability  and  recreational  facilities. 

The  recruiter  is  asked  to  respond  to  the  letter  and 
request  any  information  which  may  not  have  been 
provided.  It  is  the  sponsor’s  duty  to  ensure  the  recruiter 
receives  all  the  necessary  information  to  help  bring  about 
a smooth  transition  for  the  recruiter  and  his  or  her  family. 


When  the  recruiter  arrives  he  or  she  should  be  wel- 
comed by  the  sponsor,  station  commander  and  a member 
of  the  company  leadership  team.  The  recruiter  then 
receives  battalion  orientation.  An  important  note,  family 
members  should  also  receive  an  orientation  and  an  offi- 
cial welcome  from  the  battalion  or  company  commander. 
This  will  help  create  a friendly  and  relaxed  atmosphere 
for  the  recruiter’s  family . “A  happy  family  makes  a happy 
soldier  and  happy  soldier  makes  a good  producer,”  said 
CPT  Jack  Sebastyn  of  HQ  USAREC. 

Sponsors  should  always  remember  the  sponsorship 
they  received  when  arriving  at  a new  duty  station.  “Sol- 
diers have  to  keep  the  welcome  going  and  treat  other 
soldiers  better  than  they  were  treated,”  stated  Sebastyn. 
Also,  recruiters  must  ask  questions;  sponsors  cannot  help 
if  they  don’t  know  what  a recruiter  needs. 

Limited  relocation  problems,  facilitating  a relationship 
between  the  command  and  incoming  personnel  and 
readiness  to  accomplish  mission  can  happen  through  a 
properly  operated  sponsorship  program.  Let’s  make  it 
happen! 

Vernetta  Graham,  RJ  staff 


Loaner  Kits 

Eating  out  is  no  longer  a necessity  for  newly  arriving 
military  families. 

Military  loaner  kits  are  available  in  each  company.  The 
kit  consists  of  dinner  service,  flatware,  glass  service, 
kitchen  utensils  and  pots  and  pans. 

Quality  of  life  funds  were  dispersed  to  each  brigade  in 
FY  90  for  the  purchase  of  one  loaner  kit  per  recruiting 
company. 

“The  intent  is  to  have  one  kit  for  each  company  that  is 
outside  of  the  50-mile  radius  of  a fully  serviced  Army 
Community  Service  lending  closet,”  said  CPT  Sebastyn, 
chief  of  the  Soldier/Family  Assistance  Branch.  “Com- 
panies outside  of  this  50-mile  radius  are  authorized  kits.” 

The  point  of  contact  for  military  loaner  kits  is  CPT 
Sebastyn,  DSN  459-3109  or  toll  free  1-800-223-3735 
extension  3109. 

Pearl  Ingram,  RJ  staff 
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SFC  Richard  F.  Winchester,  Columbia  Battalion  Reserve  nurse  recruiter, 
stands  before  a treatment  tent  during  his  mission  to  Costa  Rica  in  February. 


A special  kind 
of  recruiter 

I The  recruiters  of  Columbia 
Battalion  care  about  their  com- 
munities — but  the  battalion  also 
has  a recruiter  who  cares  about 
the  world  community.  SFC 
Richard  F.  Winchester  is  the 
kind  of  recruiter  who  used  his 
military  leave  to  travel  to  Costa 
Rica  on  a mission  of  mercy. 

Winchester  and  his  wife,  Lesa, 
worked  in  a team  of  34.  The 
team  took  medical  equipment, 
medicine,  eyeglasses,  CARE 
packages  and  600  toothbrushes 
to  the  small  Central  American 
country  adjacent  to  Panama. 

The  team  worked  by  day  in 
primitive  villages  and  slept  in 
crude  huts  built  by  natives.  They 
set  up  various  tents  for  medical 
care,  prescriptions  and  for  eve- 
ning church  meetings. 

“You  could  see  the  love  on 
their  (the  natives’)  faces  - the 
children  and  the  others  who 
hung  around  us  all  the  time,” 
said  Winchester. 

“We  saw  between  100  and  150 
children  every  day.  And  it  didn’t 
matter  how  much  we  did  for  the 
natives,  or  how  little.  They  al- 
ways showed  such  great  apprecia- 
tion. They  cut  down  coconuts 
from  trees,  chopped  them  open, 
and  gave  them  to  us.  They  fed  us 
good,  healthy  food:  chicken, 
beef,  fruit  and  vegetables  that 
they  had  grown  themselves.” 

Winchester  says  he  has  always 
been  active  in  community  work 
through  his  church,  even  while  as- 
signed as  a recruiter.  He  never 
had  a problem  finding  the  time. 

“I  just  put  it  in  the  Lord’s  hands, 
and  what’s  gonna  happen  is 
gonna  happen.” 

Next  year  he  plans  to  work 


again  with  his  church  in  Costa 
Rica  and  the  following  year  in 
Israel. 

Winchester  says  he  finds  no 
conflict  between  being  a good 
Christian  and  being  a good 
recruiter. 

“I  consider  myself  blessed. 
Certain  things  have  happened 
to  me  that  could  have  come 
from  only  one  place.” 

During  Winchester’s  first 
year  recruiting,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  Charlotte  Bat- 
talion, he  made  rookie 
recruiter  of  his  company.  The 
next  year,  he  became  the 
company’s  top  recruiter.  For 


the  past  two  years,  he’s  been  with 
the  Columbia  Battalion  where  he 
has  been  rated  the  top  nurse 
recruiter. 

Winchester  has  recently  com- 
pleted candidacy  for  pastor’s  cer- 
tification. He  will  begin 
completing  requirements  for  a 
bachelors  degree  and  plans  to  go 
on  for  his  masters  degree  in  theol- 
ogy, which  will  certify  him  as  a 
pastor. 

Winchester’s  ambitions  are  to 
continue  his  religious  education 
and  to  continue  serving  in  the 
Army. 

Elinor  Furnell,  Columbia  Bn  A&PA 


■ MG  Jack  Wheeler  attends  the  promotion  ceremony  ot  BG  Arthur  T.  Dean, 
former  commander,  1st  Recruiting  Brigade. 
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GEN  Colin 
Powell  ac- 
cepts the 
battalion’s  of- 
ficial coffee 
mug  from 
COL  Robert 
Fitton  follow- 
ing a recruiter 
ring 
ceremony. 
(Photo  by  Jim 
McCarthy) 


Powell  makes 
Pitt  stop 

I GEN  Colin  Powell,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  military’s  number  one 
recruiter,  took  time  out  enroute 
to  the  Fourth  Annual  Dropout 
Prevention  Conference,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Pittsburgh  Battalion 
recruiting  force. 

He  praised  the  Pittsburgh 
recruiters  for  their  profes- 
sionalism and  dedication  and 
awarded  the  coveted  recruiter 
ring  to  four  battalion  recruiters: 
SFC  Kenneth  Kohl,  SFC  Jorge 
Munoz,  SFC  Steven  Dirkx  and 
SFC  Gary  Sanner. 

Powell  addressed  a large 
gathering  praising  “recruiting  as 
one  of  the  military’s  most  impor- 
tant jobs.” 

He  said  that  it  is  vital  to  sustain 
the  quality  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  the  face  of  the  current  build 
downs  and  emphasized  that  “we 
have  the  best,  sharpest,  most 
motivated  force  in  our  nation’s 
history.” 

Powell  noted  that  when  he 
retires  in  the  near  future,  he 


wants  to  leave  in  place  the 
excellent  force  he  inherited, 
thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  su- 
perb job  the  recruiting  services 
have  done. 

In  closing,  he  reminded  his 
recruiting  audience  of  the  impor- 
tance of  camaraderie  and  how  es- 
sential it  was  to  the  success  of 
Operations  Desert  Shield/Storm. 
Jim  McCarthy,  Pittsburgh  Bn  A&PA 

Not  too  young 

■ Kindergarten  is  the  last  place 
you  might  expect  to  hold  a COI 
function,  but  recently  a recruiter 


spent  some  time  in  kindergarten 
with  20  “mini-COIs.” 

Recently,  SFC  Michael 
Surrett,  station  commander  of 
Gresham  (Ore.)  station,  was  a 
speaker  at  Discovery  Day  Care’s 
kindergarten  class  during  career 
week. 

The  20  children  wiggled  with 
anticipation  as  Surrett  pulled  up 
a little  chair  and  explained  about 
being  a soldier.  Surrett  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  insignia  on  a 
soldier’s  uniform  and  about  the 
tradition  of  wearing  a cap. 

When  a student  asked  what 
you  have  to  do  to  become  a 
soldier,  Surrett  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reinforce  Stay  in 
School/Stay  off  Drugs. 

“You  have  to  be  17  years  old 
and  you  have  to  finish  high 
school,”  explained  Surrett.  “You 
can’t  drop  out  and  join  the  Army, 
so  study  hard  and  learn  all  you 
can.” 

There  were  no  referrals  or 
appointments  made  at  this  COI 
function,  but  20  mini-COIs  went 
home  knowing  that  to  be  a 
soldier,  you  have  to  finish  high 
school,  stay  drug-free  and  stay 
out  of  trouble. 

Lynne  Crawford,  Portland  Bn  A&PA 


SFC  Michael  Surrett  answers  questions  from  the  children  at  Discovery  Day 
Care’s  kindergarten.  (Photo  by  Lynne  Crawford) 
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■ SFC  Jeff  Butterfield,  Los  Angeles 
MEPS  senior  guidance  counselor, 
along  with  SFC  Toshiaki  Williams 
and  SSG  Jose  Gonzalez  from  bat- 
talion headquarters  were  surprised 
to  find  records  contained  in  file 
cabinets  still  intact  as  they  dug 
through  the  charred  remains  of 
what’s  left  of  the  MEPS  building, 
destroyed  recently  in  the  south- 
central  Los  Angeles  fires.  They 
salvaged  hundreds  of  packets, 
saving  many  man-hours  it  would 
have  taken  to  reconstruct  this  infor- 
mation.(Photo  by  Carol  Gaskill) 


■ During  a recent  tour  of  the  47th  Combat  Support  Hospital  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  student  nurses  were  shown  how  an  Army  hospital  sets  up  in  the 
field.  (Photo  by  William  Pearce) 


Fort  Campbell 
makes  history 

I In  April  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand and  Fort  Campbell  (Ky.) 
hosted  the  largest  promotion 
ceremony  in  the  history  of  Fort 
Campbell. 

Approximately  600  new 
recruits,  guests  and  recruiters 
from  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
Alabama  gathered  at  Fort 
Campbell’s  Travel  Camp  Pavilion 
for  the  ceremony.  The  115 
recruits  were  promoted  to 
Private,  Private  First  Class  and 
Specialist  during  the  ceremony. 
The  keynote  speaker  was  BG 
Thomas  J.  Konitzer,  the  assistant 
division  commander  of  the  101st 
Airborne  Division. 

The  Civilian  Aide  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Ten- 
nessee, Ben  Kimbrough,  assisted 
Konitzer  in  promoting  the  new 
soldiers. 


In  addition  to  the  promotion 
ceremony,  the  events  for  the  day 
included  equipment  displays  and 
rappelling  demonstrations  from 
the  101st  Airborne  Division,  a 
barbecue  cookout,  and  sports 
competitions. 

Vince  Nunez,  Nashville  Bn  A&PA 


Mark  Strunk  receives  his  promotion 
from  BG  Thomas  J.  Konitzer  and  Ben 
Kimbrough.  (Photo  by  Vince  Nunez) 
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I quit! 


After  having  lit  and 
dragged  on  to  finish 
approximately  229,950  cigar- 
ettes of  about  15  different 
brands,  sizes,  filtered  and  not, 
I quit. 

Not  that  I haven’t  quit  before  — 
about  27  times,  for  never  more  than 
a week.  This  time  there  was  some 
help.  The  little  1.5  inch  patches  that 
hold  21  milligrams  of  nicotine  and 
secrete  it  into  my  body  over  24  hours 
are  working.  The  gum  never  did, 
even  though  it  may  have  worked  for 
others.  One  of  my  wife’s  co-workers 
is  addicted  to  the  gum  and  has 
chewed  it  for  over  five  years.  Some- 
thing about  gum  chewing  during  an 
important  meeting  or  at  a social 
function  by  a middle-aged  man 


doesn’t  go.  And  you  can’t  make 
bubbles  with  it  either. 

My  last  menthol  cigarette  burned 
out  at  10:30  a.m.  March  7.  There 
have  been  some  stressful  times  since 
then  when  I’ve  wanted  to  light  up, 
but  I stopped  and  thought  about  it 
and  considered  why  I would’ve  lit 
up  before  and  it  seemed  trivial.  So 
far,  no  primary  smoke  has  entered 
my  lungs. 

I promise  that  I won’t  be  one  of 
those  kinds  of  former  smokers  who 
make  everyone  else  who  smokes  the 
butt  of  condescending  comments  or 
looks.  I had  enough  of  those  kinds  of 
former  smokers  in  my  days. 

I got  the  habit  because  at  16  it  was 
cool  to  smoke,  so  sophisticated,  so 
grown  up.  I’ll  never  get  hooked  and 
I can  give  them  up  any  time.  Ha! 


Soon  I’m  going  to  go  down  to  two 
different  car  dealerships  to  price 
floor  carpets  because  those  bum 
holes  aren’t  going  to  get  any  more 
company.  And  maybe  get  out  the 
carpet  cleaner  to  get  “that  smell”  out 
of  the  cars. 

It  costs  money  to  quit,  but  more 
money  to  keep  on  dragging.  The 
patches  aren’t  cheap,  about  $4  a day 
— each  — that  is  more  than  two  and 
half  packs  a day.  I have  to  do  this  for 
10  weeks  and  then  it  will  be  over. 
Then  maybe  that  extra  money  will 
go  into  a car  payment,  or  maybe  it’ll 
go  toward  a vacation  way  down  on 
the  Baja  coast,  or  maybe  it’ll  go  into 
an  ERA.  Who  knows?  Who  cares?  At 
least  it  won’t  be  going  up  in  smoke! 

Ronald  D.  Van  Dyck,  Los 
Angeles  Bn  A&PA 
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Summertime 

safety: 

bicycles 


Bicycles  are  not  just  toys.  Bikes  are  a form  of 
transportation  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules 
of  the  road  as  any  other  vehicle.  For  this  reason, 
knowledge  and  skill  in  operating  a bike  are  critical 
to  the  bicyclist’s  safety.  Some  bicyclists,  particular- 
ly young  ones,  are  not  familiar  with  either  the  rules 
or  the  hazards  of  the  road.  There  is,  however,  plenty 
of  protection  available. 

Helmets  are  a must 

Three  out  of  four  bicycle  deaths  are  due  to  head  in- 
juries. Studies  have  shown  that  using  bicycle  helmets 
can  reduce  head  injuries  by  up  to  85  percent.  Parents 
must  insist  that  children  wear  helmets  at  all  times  while 
riding.  Parents  should  also  wear  helmets  themselves. 

A bicycle  helmet  should  fit  snugly  but  comfortably 
atop  the  head.  Helmets  are  available  with  different 
thicknesses  of  internal  padding  to  help  in  proper  fit. 

The  helmet  must  have  a chin  strap  and  buckles  that 
will  stay  securely  fastened. 

There  are  two  nationally  recognized  safety  standards 
for  bicycle  helmets  sold  in  the  United  States:  the  Snell 
Memorial  Foundation  requirement  or  the  American 
National  Safety  Institute  (ANSI)  requirement.  Helmets 
meeting  those  requirements  will  be  so  labeled. 

Clothing  provides  extra 
protection 

In  addition  to  helmet,  riders  should  wear  the  proper 
clothing.  Clothing  should  be  of  light  color  and  marked 
with  reflective  materials  for  riding  at  night.  Vests  and 


jackets,  tape,  wristbands  and  other  items  that  make  the 
rider  visible  to  motorists  are  widely  available. 

Clothing  should  be  close-fitting  to  avoid  its  getting 
caught  in  the  moving  parts  of  the  bicycle.  Headphones 
should  never  be  worn;  they  hinder  the  rider’s  ability  to 
hear  traffic. 

Bike  must  fit  the  rider 

Make  certain  that  the  bike  is  the  correct  size  tor  the 
person,  is  safely  maintained,  and  has  reflectors.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  regulations  require 
reflectors  on  the  front  and  rear  of  the  bicycle,  on  the 
pedals  and  on  the  wheels.  Front  and  rear  lights  on  the 
bicycle  improve  nighttime  visibility  for  the  cyclist  and 
increase  the  recognizability  of  the  bicycle  for  other 
road  users.  Lights  may  be  required  by  law  in  some 
places. 

Rules  of  the  road  are  for 
everyone 

When  riding  in  the  road,  cyclists  must  obey  traffic 
laws  that  apply  to  motor  vehicle  operators  (for  ex- 
ample, driving  with  traffic).  Children  must  be  taught 
these  rules  of  the  road. 

Bicyclists  should  ride  single  file  and  signal  their  in- 
tentions to  other  road  users,  including  pedestrians. 

Many  bicycle  deaths  and  injuries  can  be  prevented 
through  proper  education  and  training.  Parents  and 
teachers  play  a major  role  in  educating  children  in 
proper  behavior  and  techniques.  Motorists  can  and 
should  be  alert  to  bicyclists,  especially  in  school  zones 
and  residential  areas. 
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CG’s  Team  Excellence,  2d  Quarter,  FY  92 


The  following  companies  have 
made  combined  mission  box  for 
2d  Qtr,  FY  92. 


1st  Brigade 

ALBANY  BN 

Albany 

Montpelier 

Springfield 

Europe 

BALTIMORE  BN 

Columbia 
Delmarva 
Baltimore 
Frederick 
Landover 
Washington 
BRUNSWICK  BN 
Bangor 
Portland 
North  Shore 
Providence 

HARRISBURG  BN 

Carlisle 
Flarrisburg 
State  College 
Wilkes-Barre 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BN 

Brooklyn-Narrows 
New  York  City  Metro 
Long  Island 
Queens 

NEWBURG  BN 

Bayonne 
New  Haven 

PHILADELPHIA  BN 

Philadelphia  Metro 
Fort  Monmouth 
PITTSBURGH  BN 

Indiana 

Airport 

Mercer 

Fairmont 


SYRACUSE  BN 

Rome 

Buffalo 

Olean 


2d  Brigade 

ATLANTA  BN 

Macon 

Marietta 

Atlanta 

BECKLEY  BN 

Beckley 

COLUMBIA  BN 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Charlotte 

JACKSONVILLE  BN 

Daytona  Beach 
Savannah 
Jacksonville 
Valdosta 

MIAMI  BN 

Miami 

MONTGOMERY  BN 

Mobile 

Birmingham 

Dothan 

Montgomery 

NASHVILLE  BN 

Radcliff 

RALEIGH  BN 

Fayetteville 

Greenville 

Raleigh 

Winston  Salem 
RICHMOND  BN 

Roanoke 

Richmond 

Norfolk 

TAMPA  BN 

Tampa 

Orlando 


4th  Brigade 

CLEVELAND  BN 

Boardman 

COLUMBUS  BN 

Lancaster 

DES  MOINES  BN 

Iowa  City 
Lincoln 

INDIANAPOLIS  BN 

Fort  Wayne 
New  Castle 
Indy  Metro 
LANSING  BN 

Bay  City 
Gaylord 

5th  Brigade 

DALLAS  BN 

Dallas  South 

KANSAS  CITY  BN 

Chillicothe 

NEW  ORLEANS  BN 

Hattiesburg 

SAN  ANTONIO  BN 

Corpus  Christi 

6th  Brigade 

LOS  ANGELES  BN 

Norwalk 
PHOENIX  BN 

Phoenix 
Tucson 
Las  Vegas 
Tempe 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BN 

Central  Coast 
Santa  Rosa 
Honolulu 

SANTA  ANA  BN 

San  Bernadino 
San  Diego  South 
Fullerton 
San  Diego  North 
Redlands 
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Salutes 


Rings 


ALBANY 

SFC  Raymond  Abrams 
ATLANTA 
SSG  Curtis  L.  Hearne 
BALTIMORE 
SFC  Santos  Emmanuelli 
SFC  Walter  L.  Parker 
SSG  Charles  E.  Stanley 
BECKLEY 


DES  MOINES 

SFC  Gary  L.  Barrett 
SFC  Phillip  E.  Tabor 
SSG  Michael  D.  Thompson 
DETROIT 
SFC  Dale  E.  Jones 
SSG  Nicckhale  R.  M.  T.  Sundaj 

HARRISBURG 

SFC  Brian  K.  Peiffer 

HQ  USAREC 

SFC  Joseph  A.  Cannamela  Jr. 

HOUSTON 

SGT  Alfred  A.  Dumond 


SSG  Ronald  J.  Shaner 
INDIANAPOLIS 
SFC  Gary  Drake 
JACKSON 
SSG  Dennis  Mallet 
JACKSONVILLE 
SFC  James  Primus  Jr. 

SSG  Walter  L.  Vegarosario 
LOS  ANGELES 


MONTGOMERY 

1SG  James  Johnson  Jr. 
NASHVILLE 
SFC  James  R.  Davis 
SFC  Thomas  A.  McDaniel 
NEWBURGH 
SFC  Anthony  Massucci 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
SSG  Lannette  R.  Banks 
SFC  Joseph  Ferrell 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Jam's  Doss 


SFC  Carol  A.  Merritt 
PHOENIX 
SSG  Eric  Dodson 
SSG  Sheryl  L.  Dusch 

PITTSBURGH 

SFC  Danny  M.  Abele 
SFC  Glenn  Dubke 
SFC  Melvin  J.  Fallin 
SFC  Calvin  J.  Paugh 
SSG  Wayne  C.  Stivaletta 
RALEIGH 

SSG  Randolph  W.  Jones 
SFC  William  L.  Seiber 
SSG  Terence  K.  Sutton 

RICHMOND 

SFC  Everett  S.  Fletcher 
SSG  Gregory  Craig 

N ANTONIO 

SG  Fernando  Andujar 
SFC  Guadalupe  O.  Ramos 
SSG  Kevin  T.  Wright 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SFC  Rizalde  S.  Baylon 
SFC  Harvey  D.  Fleshman 
SFC  Kim  J.  Ullfers 
SANTA  ANA 
SFC  Eric  C.  Brown 
SFC  Helen  J.  Burns 
SSG  Anthony  J.  McNeill 
SFC  Raymond  Moore 
SSG  Mary  E.  Shute 
SFC  Michael  R.  Walter 

SEATTLE 

SFC  David  D.  Hager 

ST.  LOUIS 

SSG  Herman  J.  Johnson 
SSG  Howard  G.  Sanchez 


SFC  Rex  A.  Blankenship 
SSG  James  M.  Harrison 
SFC  Gary  L.  Haynes 

BRUNSWICK 

1 SG  Howard  S.  Crow 
SFC  David  G.  Johnson 
SFC  James  E.  Kurtzke , 
SFC  Gerald  R.  Stafforc 
CLEVELAND 
SFC  Dean  W.  Howe 
SSG  Victor  Kloth 
SSG  Beverly  Young 

COLUMBUS 

SFC  Donald  LaFrance 

DENVER 

SFC  Freddie  L.  Goggins 


SFC  Gabriel  E.  Choriego 
SSG  James  C.  Harris 
jvador  Reza 

P.  Sarmiento 
ima'-DL  mamas 


Jrian  K.  Olson 
SSG  Eddie  A.  Veness 
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Gold  Badges 


ATLANTA 

SGT  Max  I.  Crumly 
SGT  Ellis  S.  Demery 
BALTIMORE 
SGT  Anthony  T.  Webster 
BECKLEY 
SFC  Bruce  A.  Barnhart 
SSG  Richard  W.  Dickens 

CHICAGO 

SSG  Gerald  D.  Demar 
SSG  Hubert  R.  Evans 
SSG  Edward  F.  Jaro 
SGT  Daniel  Lugo 
SSG  Candace  D.  McCre 
SGT  Walter  L.  Sims  Jr. 
SGT  Robert  C.  Wilson 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Bryan  Iddings 
SGT  Michael  D.  Lemire 
SGT  Michael  S.  Reynold 
SGT  Charles  W.  Walbe 

COLUMBUS 

SGT  Darlene  Deans 
SGT  Darryl  J.  Garner 
SSG  Delmar  D.  Hinds 

DALLAS 

SFC  Velma  Jones 
SFC  Nathan  W.  Mings 

DES  MOINES 

SGT  Mark  I.  McIntyre 
SSG  Brad  A.  Sand 

DETROIT 

SSG  Michael  J.  Curvin 
SSG  Todd  Sherman 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  Dennis  A.  Fehnel 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Larry  G.  Williamson 


JACKSON 

SGT  Johnny  Johnson 

LANSING 

SSG  Andrew  A.  Irvine 

MIAMI 

SGT  Damita  Y.  Braxton 
SSG  Lorenzo  F.  Daetz 
SGT  Jody  E.  Gaddy 
SSG  Paul  E.  Hooker 
>SG  Donald  E.  Loynacl 
SSG  Roberto  Serrano 

MILWAUKEE 

SSG  Brett  M.  Ch 
SSG  Robert  Ge 
SFC  Gabriel  K. 

SGT  Denise  L. 

MONTGOMERY 

SSG  Emil  S.  Popelka 
YORK  CITY 
G William  Barton 
SFC  John  W.  Willia 
SSG  Leroy  Wills 

OKLAHOMA  Cl 

SSG  Clifford  J.  Delaune  I 
SSG  Kenneth  B.  Dillard 
SSG  James  G.  Swindler 
SFC  Laurence  M.  Wagner 
SGT  Charles  L.  Webb  Jr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
SFC  David  Byars 
SGT  Wanda  Gilliom 
SFC  Phillip  L.  Grant 
SFC  Pete  Hlywiak  Jr. 

SGT  Carlos  D.  Jones 
SSG  Bruce  Nettles 
SSG  Marshall  Prier  Jr. 
SSG  Elizabeth  Small 
SSG  Rodney  Stephens 
SSG  Delores  Thomas 


PITTSBURGH 

SFC  William  J.  Mikelonis 
SSG  John  W.  Szesciorka 
PHOENIX 
SGT  James  W.  Foxall 
ORTLAND 
SGT  Scott  A.  Bennett 
ALEIGH 

SFC  Paul  E.  Brooks 
ACRAMENTO 
SG  Lawrence  C.  Alexander 
GT  Charles  Bennett 
T Thomas  C.  Brady 
Michael  D.  Coleman 
Mark  C.  Latimer 

NTONIO 

eynold  E.  Ablaya  Jr. 
mesto  Cuevas 
ichard  Dubeau 
Jose  P.  Polanco-Gerena 

A ANA 

Jeffrey  A.  Butler 
IG  Gregory  Demorier 
!SG  Dereck  Gunn 
SSG  Jeffrey  Jacobs 
SSG  Jesse  M.  McCarthy 
SSG  Roy  Smith 
SSG  Robert  Sullivan 
SFC  John  M.  Trevaskis 
SSG  Eddie  J.  Young 

SEATTLE 

SSG  Randy  D.  Busch 
SSG  Frank  E.  Eng 
SGT  John  M.  Lyons 

SYRACUSE 

SFC  Scott  D.  Bloom 
SGT  David  L.  Dotson 
SSG  Gerald  A.  Hilyer 
SGT  William  E.  McMullen 
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RSC  Schedule 


Medal  of  Honor  Special  Exhibit 
Columbia,  2-4  July 
Des  Moines,  1-26  June 
Los  Angeles,  26  May  - 8 Jun 

History  Van 

Los  Angeles,  19-23  July 
Miami,  9-11  July 

High  Tech  Van 

Cleveland,  30  June  - 19  July 


Answers  to  the  Test 


1.  D.  USAREC  Reg  601-94,  para  5a 

2.  D.  USAREC  Reg  601-94,  para  5a 

3.  A.  AR  601-210,  Para  3-7b(2) 

4.  C.  AR  601-210,  para  10-1 9a 

5.  C.  USAREC  Reg  601-94,  para  5 q 

6.  B.  USAREC  Pam  672-1,  para  7-2h 

7.  C.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  3-11a(1) 

8.  B.  USAREC  Reg  601-37,  para  5-1  Od 

9.  D.  USAREC  Pam  350-7,  para  6-17 

10.  D.  USAREC  Pam  350-4,  para  2-5a 

11.  C.  USAREC  Reg  601-91,  para  2-2a(1) 

12.  B.  USAREC  Pam  350-4,  para  2-20a 

13.  A.  USAREC  Pam  350-4,  para  2-1 3a 


Moving . 

mam 

At  the  time  of  this  printing,  the  tentative  schedule 

for  the  relocation  of  HQ  USAREC  to  Fort  Knox  is 
as  follows: 

Headquarters  Commandant 

20  Jul  - 20  Aug 

Advertising  & Public  Affairs 

20  Jul  - 20  Aug 

Internal  Audit 

27  Jul  -27  Aug  i 

Personnel 

27  Jul  - 27  Aug 

Enlistment  Standards 

27  Jul  - 27  Aug 

Program  Analysis  & Eval 

17  Aug  - 17  Sep 

Medical 

17  Aug  - 17  Sep 

Civilian  Personnel 

31  Aug  - 31  Sep 

Command  Legal  Counsel 

31  Aug  - 31  Sep 

Command  Group 

08  Sep  - 08  Oct 

Recruiting  Operations 

08  Sep  - 08  Oct 

Reserve  Affairs 

08  Sep  - 08  Oct 

Resource  Mgmt  & Log 

14  Nov  - 14  Dec 

Info  Systems  Cmd 

14  Nov  - 14  Dec 

Inspector  General 

14  Nov  - 14  Dec 

Training 

14  Nov  - 14  Dec 

There  will  be  adjustments 

to  this  schedule; 

changes  will  be  made  as  Info 

becomes  available. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

COL  Thomas  M.  Reise, 
commander  of  1st  Recruiting 
Brigade,  died  unexpectedly  on 
Sunday,  May  17, 1992. 

COL  Reise,  a graduate  of 
North  Georgia  College,  was 
commissioned  in  the  Air  Defense 
Artillery  Branch  in  1968.  He  had 
previously  served  in  USAREC  as 
commander  of  the  Des  Moines 
Recruiting  Area  for  30  months. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Barbara,  and  three  children, 
daughter  Jodie,  17,  son  Aaron, 
14,  and  daughter  Kirstin,  11. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 


3 1262  09681  7795 


We’re  a team  pre-op,  intra-op,  and  post-op. 


“Surgery 

is  a total  team  effort.  The  physicians  and  peri- 
operative nurses  ask  my  opinion  and  I ask  for 
theirs.  As  a CRNA,  I get  respect  from  the  entire 
health  care  team,  because  they  see  what  I can  do. 
Teamwork... to  me  that’s  what  the  Army  is  all  about.” 


ARMY  NURSE  CORPS.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE.  1-800-USA-ARMY 


